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Korea—Test Case for 


American Foreign Policy 


Mr. McBurNnty: What does Korea 
mean in American foreign policy, 
Wright? 


Mr. WRIGHT: It seems to me it is a 
manifestation of the success of the 
policy which President Truman and 
Secretary Acheson have repeated on 
many occasions; namely, it is a policy 
of giving full support to the United 
Nations in collective security, the 
policy of economic development espe- 
cially in Asia through the Point Four 
Program as manifested in the recent 
resolution of the United Nations to 
give support for the rehabilitation of 
Korea, the support for nationalism 
or nationalistic Asia, the recognition 
of these struggling new nations and 
the effort to have them admitted to 
the United Nations, and finally the 
policy which is known as the Truman 
Doctrine of containing Communism, 
preventing the expansion of Com- 
munism by aggression and subversion. 
These four policies are related, and it 
seems to me they are all of them mani- 
fested in the successful operation in 
preventing aggression in Korea. 

Mr. McBurney: Do you share that 
view, Colegrove? 


‘Responsibility of Government’ 


Mr. CoLeGrove: I regret, McBurney, 
I cannot share that view. I look upon 
the Korean crisis as a near failure on 
the part of the United States. It was 
only the brilliant strategy and military 
genius of General MacArthur that got 
us out of this unfortunate debacle. 
The whole crisis indicates very well 
the inconsistency, the lack of global 
character and the lack of leadership 
on the part of the foreign policy of 
the United States, at a time when the 
United States—the greatest aggregate 
of people, resources and technocracies 
that the world has ever seen—should 
have taken the leadership in prevent- 
ing that aggression. This aggression 
occurred largely because of the vacil- 
lating policy of the United States. 


Such inane remarks as Dean Ache- 
son’s Press Club speech last January 
that indicated we would get out of 
Korea simply invited the Russian and 
the North Korean Red Army aggres- 
sion. It seems to me that this whole 
affair shows that our policy is one 
thing in Europe and another thing in 
Asia. Again it shows that our govern- 
ment has been lacking in preparing 
to fight such aggressions so that Soviet 
Russia and the Red Koreans would 
have known that as soon as they 
crossed the 38th parallel they would 
have been met instantly by the Amer- 
ican forces. Again I think it shows 
the incompetence and the lack of abil- 
ity on the part of the United Nations. 
The whole affair in Korea might have 
been won by American diplomacy 
which was reversed in just 24 hours’ 
time. We turned this debacle into a 
success largely because of the re- 
sources of the United States, and be- 
cause of the courage of our boys, and 
because of General MacArthur whom 
we sent to Korea to meet this aggres- 
sion. But this aggression would not 
have occurred if we had been properly 
prepared to meet it head-on. 

Mr. McBurney: Joyce, where do you 
stand in this difference of opinion that 
has been aired here? 


‘Abolish Foreign Policy’ 


Mr. Joyce: As an Englishman I am 
rather reluctant to take part in this 
discussion at all, particularly as it is 
centered upon American foreign pol- 
icy. May I say that we English some- 
times appear to be under the mistaken 
belief—I emphasize “mistaken belief” 
—that the United States until quite 
recently didn’t have a foreign policy 
at all. It.-had the Monroe Doctrine so 
we are told in England, and only 
quite recently did it begin to have a 
foreign policy. In fact, in 20 years, 
the United States has had to catch up 
with 200 years of English foreign 
policy, so I would just say at this 
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point, I am waiting for my two col- 
leagues to give me the clue and my 
intervention will be confined to gen- 
eralities. This is a matter of great 
emotional interest to the American 
people. I shall have to be somewhat 
guarded in what I say, but it must be 
understood because of the circum- 
stances of the subject, I think I had 
better keep to foreign policy in a very 
general way; in fact, even be so bold 
as to suggest, if I may, that perhaps, 
in my opinion, it might be a good thing 
to abolish foreign policy from the 
point of view of the welfare of the 
people of the world, but that is prob- 
ably irrelevant. 


Mr. Wricut: I think the important 
thing to emphasize in the Korean 
matter is the fact that it gives the 
best illustration we have had in world 
history of the operation of collective 
security. The League of Nations tried 
to organize a collective security. It 
was relatively successful in the Bul- 
garian-Greek affair of 1925 and in 
some other instances, but in the great 
incidents in Manchuria and in Ethio- 
pia, although it tried, it failed. Now, 
Professor Colegrove says Korea was a 
near failure. Well, it was not a failure. 
It has been a success. Of course, we 
can’t look too far into the future. 
It was a clear recognition by the 
authority of the world community that 
aggression had occurred and then a 
rapid and forcible action was taken 
by the world community as a whole 
to prevent aggression. It was a mani- 
festation of the operation of the world 
community and the great powers op- 
erating under the flag of the United 
Nations to prevent this aggression 
from being successful. 

United Nations Influence 

Mr. COLEGROVE: What success we had 
was due, of course, entirely to the 
initiative of the United States. If this 
had been left to the United Nations, 
I am afraid we would have been 
pushed right off the peninsula of 
Korea, pushed right out of Pusan and 
pushed into the sea. The whole op- 
eration was almost entirely Amer- 
ican. When we put ground forces into 
Korea to fight the Red Army on the 


Fourth of July of this year, the 
ground forces were 100 per cent Amer- 
ican and at the end of that month the 
ground forces were still 100 per cent 
American. And now at the present 
time after eight weeks of warfare, the 
ground forees are still about 90 per 
cent American. This whole operation 
was American from beginning to end 
with a little assistance from the 
United Nations and some moral sup- 
port which I will grant was helpful. 


Mr. WricurT: I, of course, agree that 
the main forces were American, but 
I think it is significant that no action 
was taken until the United Nations 
had made its decision that the matter 
was one of aggression and it called 
upon the members to carry out the 
resolution of the United Nations. 


Mr. COoLEGROVE: McBurney, that was 
the very point I wanted to make from 
the beginning, namely, the lack of 
preparation for this defense. Presi- 
dent Truman reversed his policy com- 
pletely on the 25th of June, and it 
took two days to get the effective reso- 
lution through the United Nations. 
Our policy should have been such 
right from the very beginning so that 
we could be prepared to act as soon 
as the Red Army marched. We would 
already have had the permission of 
the United Nations if we wanted that 
permission. I think we should have 
gone ahead without that permission 
if we didn’t get it. My point is we 
were not prepared to meet aggression 
instantly. And as a result, McBurney, 
we have 30,000 casualties in Korea 
due to the incompetence and the vacil- 
lating policy and the lack of leader- 
ship on the part of President Truman 
and his Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson. 


‘Frontier Action’ 


Mr. Joyce: If I might intervene as 
an innocent bystander here, I would 
like to point out that although pos- 
sibly 100 per cent of the troops on one 
side were American or if you like 
you can say United Nations, from this 
point of view, the 100 per cent on 
the other side were North Koreans. 
On the other hand, in answer to 
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Quincy Wright, this is not a test case 
for collective security at all. This is 
a frontier action on the part of one 
big power or group of powers against 
a small power, although the North 
Koreans, as we know for a fact, were 
trained and they were armed, as al- 
ways happens in the case of small 
countries, in this case by Russia. In 
fact, it was not China, not the Chinese 
armies, not the Russian armies in 
North Korea. It was the North 
Korean armies. Under those circum- 
stances, I would say this is by no 
means a test case of collective security, 
and we have even had the suggestion, 
which, of course, throws a great deal 
of light on the whole situation, just 
now from Kenneth Colegrove, that we 
might, in fact, have been more anxious 
and gotten in first. I don’t know if I 
misunderstood him, but if so, I think 
it is a very serious statement. 


‘Avoid Provocation’ 


Mr. WRIGHT: I agree with Joyce on 
the latter point. I think if you are 
going to operate against aggression, 
the first thing is that you must be 
sure you are not the aggressor your- 
self. That, of course, does bring with 
it certain military disadvantages some- 
times. From the military point of 
view to take the offensive is advanta- 
geous. But that is entirely incompat- 
ible with the United Nations’ policy of 
collective security. One must avoid 
provocation, and I think we did that 
in Korea. We wanted to make it abso- 
lutely certain that if aggression took 
place there, it would not be by the 
United States or by the South Korean 
Republic, and certainly that was 
demonstrated. 

Mr. CoLecrove: But that lack of 
preparation has cost us 30,000 casual- 
ties. ‘Our boys have been killed in the 
vice paddies of Korea simply because 
we were too afraid and lacked leader- 
ship in preparing properly for the 
aggression which we positively knew 
was going to happen some day in the 
very near future. 

Mr. WRIGHT: The only thing I can 
say to that is if you compare it to 
other incidents in history, if we had 


been more willing to carry out the 
policy which I think the late Secre- 
tary Stimson wanted to carry out in 
Manchuria in 1981, I think we would 
have avoided all the casualties in 
World War II and the same may have 
been true of the Ethiopian attack. 
All we can say is we were more alert, 
more ready to live up to the prin- 
ciples of collective security in this 
instance than we have been in any 
previous instance during the period 
since the first World War. 


I should like to emphasize here, how- 
ever, that it seems to me the reason 
for these casualties, the reason why 
the situation developed into war at 
all, was due to the partisan attacks 
which occurred last winter. I am con- 
vinced they gave the green signal to 
Mr. Stalin. He is operating through 
satellites, and I cannot agree with 
Mr. Joyce that this is solely an opera- 
tion by the North Koreans. I think 
it was an operation of the North 
Korean Communists acting as satel- 
lites of the Soviet Union. I should like 
to expand on that point. Senator Mc- 
Carthy has given us a common noun 
like the noun “Quisling.” McCarthy- 
ism means an irresponsible, and in my 
opinion, contemptible hiding behind 
Congressional immunities to smear in- 
nocent people and to embarrass the 
Administration for political purposes. 
McCarthy is an unimportant person, 
and he is not the danger. The danger 
lies in the fact that very much more 
responsible members of the Republican 
Party used McCarthy as a tool and 
created a situation of political em- 
barrassment, of division of opinion in 
this country, which opened the way 
for aggression by the Soviet Union. 
I think we should learn from this that 
while, of course, differences of opinion 
are the essence of democracy, that ir- 
responsible utilization of differences 
for partisan purposes in matters of 
foreign affairs is extremely danger- 
ous in our world. 


‘Blame for Korean Crises’ 


Mr. CoLtecrove: McBurney, I think it 
is highly fantastic to do as my good 
friend, Quincy Wright, does, to lay the 
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blame for this Korean crisis upon 
Senator McCarthy, and to say that 
Russia and the Red Koreans acted be- 
cause of McCarthyism in the United 
States. In my opinion, Senator Mc- 
Carthy has done a great service to 
the American people. I regret very 
much the means he ‘had to take to do 
it. But when you have a corrupt Ad- 
ministration such as that of President 
Truman, when you have a majority 
in the Senate and in the House such 
as the present Democratic majority, 
that whitewashes all attempts to oust 
the pro-Communist advisers from the 
State Department and other depart- 
ments, and also to sever pro-Com- 
munist advisers outside the Depart- 
ment who were giving advice to the 
State Department, it seems to me we 
have to expect means used such as 
Senator McCarthy employed. Of 
course, all autocratic governments like 
Soviet Russia, and like Hitler’s gov- 
ernment, know that there are differ- 
ences and dissension and confusion in 
democracies. Of course, we are no 
exception to that. I would say that the 
chief cause, immediate cause, for the 
aggression by Soviet Russia in North 
Korea on South Korea was Dean 
Acheson’s speech on January 12, 1950, 
where he intimated we were going to 
get out of Korea. It was also due to 
the fact that the State Department 
didn’t use the appropriations which 
Congress made to arm the South 
Korean armies. They kept tanks out 
of South Korea. They kept heavy 
artillery out of South Korea. Congress 
had given the President the means 
for helping the South Koreans to de- 
fend themselves, and the Secretary of 
State, flaunting the will of the Con- 
gress of the United States, left the 
South Koreans open to this attack. 
Russia saw that this was the situation 
and took advantage of it. 


Part of Asiatic Revolution 

Mr. McBurnny: Now Myr. Acheson 
has been blamed. Mr. McCarthy has 
been blamed. Where do you place the 
blame, Mr. Joyce? 

Mr. JOYCE: I seem to be acting some- 
thing like a nonpartisan British citi- 
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zen because I have seen umpires rather 
roughly treated in other parts of the 
world. I hope these two gentlemen do 
not deal with me in that way. In fact, 
I take a view that may bring them 
together. As you know, my view is 
very strongly opposed to Colegrove’s 
here and to some extent to Quincy 
Wright’s. For example, Colegrove has 
used the term “highly fantastic” that 
we should put the blame in that direc- 
tion. It seems to me as a student of 
world events—and I hope a world 
citizen—that we are putting the stress 
too much in the wrong direction when 
we suggest that here is a fellow in the 
Kremlin with a lot of levers and he 
watches bipartisan policy in this coun- 
try. When he sees them having a “go” 
at each other he pulls the lever and 
has a revolution in one country or 
another. That does seem to me to be 
highly fantastic. It is not my view 
of international life, moreover, and 
here I come to the main point, if I 
may. In my estimation it is not true 
of the Asiatic problem. In Korea we 
are having to deal with a corner, a 
very small corner, a fragment, of the 
problem of what I regard as an 
Asiatic revolution of great dimensions 
and of long-term dimensions. The 
Korean incident is an incident and 
one of many incidents. This is some- 
thing which it is very important for 
us as a democratic people to under- 
stand and then to build policy in terms 
of realities. To have these—if I may 
say so with great respect to my 
colleagues here—fantastic ideas of the 
exaggerated powers of the Kremlin or 
some other group of men, who after 
all are only human beings with all the 
frailties of human nature, is not help- 
ing us at all in building up our own 
policies. And therefore, I would sub- 
mit as a proposition to both my col- 
leagues now that we look at the 
Korean incident against the back- 
ground of this great change, this great 
swing of opinion and thought and 
economic and social development in the 
Far East, and see how far our poli- 
cies, in so far as we can influence them, 
can deal with the realities of the Far 
Eastern world. If this Korean inci- 
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dent and this success, as Quincy 
Wright referred to it, results in 
doubling of armaments of the Soviet 
Union or something like that, how 
can we say it has succeeded? For 
heaven’s sake, let us be realistic and 
deal with the Far East in terms of 
realistic policy with regard to the 
future. There have been mistakes in 
the past. Do not let us make those 
mistakes again. I hope we can spend 
our time mainly on how to put things 
right. 


Mr. WRIGHT: I don’t think I should 
let Professor Colegrove’s attack on the 
State Department go by without say- 
ing that not a single one of the charges 
of Senator McCarthy was sustained 
by the Senatorial Committee. 


Mr. COLEGROVE: Which was a white- 
wash committee. 


Armament Rivalry 


Mr. WRIGHT: It was one in which 
Senator Lodge and other high ranking 
Republicans agreed in that respect, 
but every charge he made fell to the 
ground. 

In regard to Mr. Joyce’s matter, I 

agree entirely that the rivalry in 
armaments which has existed between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union is very unfortunate. The prob- 
lem is: Can collective security make 
the prospect of successful aggression 
so slight that the necessity for states 
to arm in defense will be greatly re- 
duced. I am in hopes it may. I am 
in hopes that out of this demonstra- 
tion of collective security it may be 
possible to make further progress in 
the strengthening of the United Na- 
tions which will make possible, agree- 
ments on armaments. That certainly 
is a hope. 
Mr. McBurney: If I follow Joyce 
here, he is saying in substance to you 
gentlemen that you are mistaking the 
issues in the Far East, that what we 
have on our hands is a fundamental 
social revolution in Asia, and we have 
a tendency in America to regard this 
issue in terms of strife between Russia 
and the United States. 


Mr. Joyce: Yes, I think that is the 


basic issue between myself and my two 
friends here. 


Mr. COLEGROVE: I wouldn’t agree with 
that, McBurney. I think we, in the 
United States, don’t look upon this 
Cold War as simply a struggle be- 
tween ourselves and Soviet Russia. I 
think we are fully aware of the fact 
that imperialism is being liquidated 
and probably must be liquidated all 
over the world. We do regret that 
while British imperialism is being 
very wisely liquidated, Russian im- 
perialism is taking the place of British 
imperialism. And again while Dutch 
imperialism has been liquidated in 
a large part of the world, Soviet 
Russia pulling the levers, pulled I 
would say by the Politburo in Moscow, 
is trying to infiltrate Indonesia with 
Communism and bring on the world 
revolution, indeed to bring on disaster 
to democracy everywhere. I believe 
we fully understand that there is in 
Asia a social revolution and also a 
nationalistic revolution, and _ that 
these are both going hand in hand 
throughout Asia. I would agree with 
my friend, Joyce, that the Russians, 
the Politburo, have used this revolu- 
tion to their own ends and that we 
probably have not been so successful 
in a selfish way to use these revolu- 
tions to promote our own interest. We 
must use them, of course, to help pro- 
mote democracy and peace through- 
out the world, but we are fully aware 


. of the existence of both the social and 


nationalistic revolutions. 


Nationalism 


Mr. Wricut: I go along with that 
analysis almost completely. I think 
the great movement that is dominat- 
ing the opinion of the Asiatic is na- 
tionalism, and nationalism which be- 
gan in Western Europe, moved to the 
Middle Hast and now we find it all 
over Asia. By nationalism—or per- 
haps nationality; I am not at the 
present time attempting to distinguish 
between these two terms—I mean a 
sentiment demanding that people who 
have a distinctive culture shall be 
represented by independent political 
institutions. I think we have to recog- 
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nize that that is the great movement 
in Asia and that it manifested itself 
in opposition to the overseas imperial- 
isms principally of Great Britain, 
France and the Netherlands and to a 
lesser extent United States and Philip- 
pines—although we got out of the 
Philippines very rapidly. In fact, it 
had been directed against the Philip- 
pines. The Western powers have given 
an opportunity to the Soviet Union, 
and they have in full measure espoused 
the nationality movements of Asia, 
concealing from the Asiatic that they 
are doing this for the purpose of ex- 
tending a new imperialism of the 
Soviet Union. It seems to me that 
that is a public information matter 
which we have to get across, that we 
are really in favor of nationality. It 
is our birthright. We insisted upon 
our own nationality in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. We should make 
ourselves the champions of Asiatic 
nationality movements. We should as- 
sist in their economic development 
through Point Four, and we should 
disclose the way in which Communism, 
once it gets into a country, subverts 
nationality into subordination, into a 
new imperialism directed from the 
Kremlin. 


Adequacy of UN? 


Mr. McBuRNEY: Quincy Wright has 
listed a number of things we should 
do. Should we do these through the 
agency of the United Nations? Is that 
instrument adequate for the kind of 
problem we face in Asia as you see it? 


Mr. Joyce: [ would like to preface my 
comment, in view of the remark about 
the British attitude here, in speaking 
as a member of the British Labour 
Party which has no use, of course, 
for the Communist set up. We, in the 
Labour Party, for years have been 
working at this very problem the 
United States has had to face most 
acutely. It is in a sense, as I think 
one of my friends says, the liquida- 
tion of imperialism in the mild sense 
at least, and the building up of inde- 
pendence and colonial development. 
That is part of the present program, 
but I would agree fully with the sug- 


gestion of Quincy Wright here, -we 
have to go on to something more sub- 
stantial. My personal view is—and ‘J 
speak personally only—is that the in- 
stitutions of the United Nations are 
not adequate, let alone the institutions 
of old-fashioned 19th century diplo- 
macy. We can no more deal with 
Eastern matters—Far Eastern mat- 
ters—on the basis of diplomacy than 
a man on a wooden bicycle can nego- 
tiate Grand Central Station. The thing 
is out of date. The United Nations 
fails in so far as it hasn’t the instru- 
ments of justice and of economic wel- 
fare on a substantial enough scale to 
deal with the main basic problems of 
Asiatic change. Hence, I would go 
along with Quincy Wright and go 
further than Quincy Wright in this 
regard. I say we have to transform 
the United Nations in the fields of 
justice and of economic development 
as the instrument of world govern- 
ment, able to handle and having the 
institutions to handle such incidents 
as that of Korea. 


United States Leadership 


Mr. COLEGROVE: I regret, McBurney, 
I have very little confidence in any 
movement towards world government 
at the present time. I do think that 
something can be done through the 
United Nations as Quincy Wright has 
very well said, but the United Nations 
needs leadership and it seems to me 
that the safety of the world, the sal- 
vation of the world, at the present 
time, depends upon American foreign 
policy. It depends upon the leadership 
of the United States, both within the 
United Nations and outside the United 
Nations. If we can work through the 
United Nations, all right, but I would 
like to see us expel Soviet Russia from 
the United Nations and make the 
United Nations an organization which 
could actually work for peace which 
it is not doing very successfully at the 
present time. The bulwark of defense 
against aggression at the present time 
is the United States, the American 
people, their resources and their tech- 
nocracy. 


Mr. WRIGHT: I believe the United 
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Nations is the best we have. I wish 
we had a greater sentiment for world 
citizenship that would lead to its 
strengthening. I think gradually 
through the United Nations we could 
build up that sentiment and strengthen 
the institutions of the United Nations. 
But the United Nations has proved 
very successful in the instance of 
Korea, and I believe through careful 
measures of strengthening it and 


utilizing it, we can develop a better 
situation in Asia and in the world. 
Mr. McBurney: Korea, I take it, has 
certainly provided one important test 
of our foreign policy. I think it is 
fair to say Colegrove has emphasized 
the role of the foreign policies of the 
great powers. Wright has spoken for 
the United N ations, and Joyce has 
argued that we move in the direction 
of world government. 
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Suggested 
Readings 


Compiled by Eugen Eisenlohr 
and M, Helen Perkins, Reference Department, 
Deering Library, Northwestern University. 


American City 65:135, Sept., 50. “Korean War’s Effect on Financing of Local 
Projects in U. 8S.” C. CLARK. 

Shows the reaction of the municipal bond market to the news from Korea 
as income taxes rise, municipalities decrease their borrowing, and municipal 
bonds follow the trend of government bonds. 

Business Week 85-86, Sept. 2, 50. “What Is the Price of Peace?” 

A correspondent for Business Week analyzes the economic and political 

problems which the U. S. will face after the fighting. 


Christian Century 67:1014-16, Ag. 30, ’50. “Need to Look Ahead.” 


Asks the pertinent questions of what the U. S. can expect from victory in 
Korea, where the Truman policy in Formosa is leading us, what we can hope 
from the rearming of Western Europe. Discusses the views of Republicans and 
Democrats. 


Commonweal 52:524, Sept. 8, 50. “Aggression for Peace; Secretary of the 
Navy Matthews’ Recommendation.” 

Critical analysis of the idea of aggressive action to compel cooperation 
for peace. 

Commonweal 52:499, Sept. 1, 50. “So Few.” 

Shows the urgent need of popular political education so that both the people 
at home and the G.I. at the front can understand the ideological values for 
which the country is fighting. 

Consumer Reports 15:418-22, Sept., 50. “War and Prices.” 

A discussion of the wholesale food price index, whether price rises were 
necessary, and if not, who was to blame. 

Far Eastern Survey 19:28-30, Feb. 8, ’50. “Canadians, Americans Confer on 
Far East.” 

A discussion of general policies viewed in their relation to the various 
sections of the Far East. Need for economic aid is emphasized. 

Far Eastern Survey 19:21-7, Feb. 8, 50. “Challenge in Southeast Asia.” J. F. 
CADY. 

A former State Department official gives his views on how China’s new 
regime is liable to influence her neighbors to the south. 

Illustrated London News 214:300, Mr. 5, ’49. “Pacific in Present-Day American 
Strategy.” C. FALLS. 

A discussion of the present strategic situation in the Pacific as it affects 
the U.S. 

New Republic 123:12-14, Aw. 28, 50. “How to Pay for the War.” H. FULLER. 

An interesting discussion of corporation taxes, income taxes, and the 
problems of inflation. 
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New Republic 123:13-15, Jl. 10, 50. “Improvization in Korea.” W. CASTELLO. 


If the U. S. policy is to be one “of containment, there cannot be a soft 
spot” on the periphery between East and West. 


Reader’s Digest 57:6-11, Oct., ’50. “Korea Proves Our Need for a Dominant 
Air Force.” A. P. de SEVERSKY. 

The United States must have “invincible air power for direct interhemis- 
pheric warfare, geared to destroy enemy strength at its . .. source,” and 
should withdraw from prestige outposts “to positions within the limits of .. . 
strategic realities.” 


Spectator 184:362, Mr. 24, ’50. “Operation in a Gale.” R. WAITHMAN. 
A defense of Mr. Acheson’s policy showing that his accusers are using 
the question of his attitude toward Communism as a political football. 


Time 56:22, Sept. 11, 50. “Days Ahead.” H. 8S. TRUMAN. 


A resume of President Truman’s radio speech regarding U. S. policy 
in Korea. 


U.S. Department of State Bulletin 23:374-8, Sept. 4, 50. “Ambassador Jessup 
Answers Questions en Korea, Formosa, and the Cold War.” 
A radio interview by Eric Sevareid, CBS commentator. 


U.S. Department of State Bulletin 23:334, Aug. 28, ’50. “ECA Authorizations 
for Aid to Korea in July and August.” 

Gives in detail the amounts of money and types of material supplied to 
Korea by the U. S., and the reasons for this policy. 


U. S. Department of State Division of Publications. Office of Public Affairs. 
Crisis in Asia—An examination of U.S. Policy; Remarks by Secretary Acheson. 
(Reprint from Dept. of State Bull. Jan. 23, 1950. Pub. No. 3747, Far Eastern 
Series 32.) 

Discussion of U. S. attitudes toward Asia, military security in the Pacific, 
and limitations of U. S. aid. 


U. S. Department of State. Division of Publications. Office of Public Affairs. 
United States Policy in the Korean Crisis. (Pub. 3922, Far Eastern Series, 34.) 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. Office, 1950. 

A brief summary of U. S. policy and the supporting documents issued up 
to July, 1950. 


U. S. Department of State, Division of Publications. Office of Public Affairs. 
Korea 1945 to 1948. (Pub. 3305, Far Eastern Series 28.) Washington, D. C., 
U.S. Govt. Print. Office, 1948. 

A report on political developments and economic resources in Korea which 
includes articles and documents on U. S. policy between 1945 and 1948. 


U.S. News 29:30-2, Sept. 8, ’50. “Teamwork in Korea.” 

An interview with representatives Hugh D. Scott, Jr. and Henry J. Latham 
in which they appraise the tactics and strategy of U. S. land, sea, and air 
power in Korea. Based on their recent tour of active duty with the Navy. 


Vital Speeches 16:678-82, Sept. 1, ’50. “Where in the World Are We Going?” 
W. E. KNOX. 

A general discussion of U. S. adjustments in a “Barnum and Bailey world” 
containing atomic power, Russian Communism, populations lacking food, Point 
Four programs, conflicts between labor and management in the U. S. and 
between free enterprise and collectivism in Communist held lands, and the 
United Nations. 
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